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The First Legislative Assembly 


The Sulgrave Institution 


The Sulgrave Institution is an 
association with members drawn 
from both England and America, 
which has the custody of the ances- 
tral home of George Washington in 
England, known as Sulgrave Manor. 
It is under the auspices of this asso- 
ciation, allied with other organiza- 
tions, that the celebration of the 
tercentenary of the coming of the 
Pilgrims, of the signing of the May- 
flower compact, and of the calling 
by the Virginians of their first 
legislative assembly, is held. The 
committee on education, of which 
the New York State Commissioner 
of Education is the chairman, has 
been selected, and under its guidance 
it is hoped that every school in the 
country will sometime during the 
period from May 1 to December 31, 
1920, celebrate this tercentenary 
with appropriate exercises. 

The following activities have been 
suggested: 

1 A school period of instruction 
in our free institutions centering 
round the first assembly in Virginia, 
the Mayflower compact, the earlier 
liberty documents such as_ the 
Magna Charta, Petition of Right, 
Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution. 

2 Essays to be written as a part 
of the work of the English and his- 
tory classes on the above subjects. 

3 On December 20 and 21, 1920, 
addresses in the schools by teachers, 
principals, superintendents, or citi- 
zens, on the importance of the Vir- 
ginia assembly and of the coming 
of the Pilgrims. 

4 A field day in the month of June 
or in the month of October when 
various folk dances and athletic 
competitions will be given. 

5 Addresses to be delivered in 
towns and villages named for those 
in England, such as Plymouth in 
Massachusetts, Warwick in New 
York State, et cetera, and the send- 
ing of such addresses signed by the 
pupils of the schools to the pupils 
of the schools in England. 

6 A day, or period, of instruction 
in the schools about the value of 
the study of English. 

7 A day, or period, of instruction 
centering round some simple facts 
about the common law and the in- 
stitutions which have been drawn 
from England, such as the jury, 
circuit courts, et cetera. 

8 A day, or period, of instruction 
about America’s conspicuous posi- 
tion in the world in the matter of 
relief work. 

9 Cooperation of the schools in 
the celebration of old home week, 
where this is celebrated. 

10 Cooperation with the news- 
paper press in the matter of keeping 
the local papers well informed about 
these school activities. 

11 The giving of suitable pageants 
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Report of First Assembly 
By John Twine 


Twine was clerk of the Assembly, and | 


wrote the official report. 


A REPORTE of the manner of pro- 
ceeding in the General assembly 
convented at James citty in Vir- 
ginia, July 30, 1619, consisting of 
the Governo’, the Counsell of 
Estate and two Burgesses elected 
out of eache Incorporation and 


Plantation, and being dissolved | 


the 4t" of August next ensuing. 


First. Sir George Yeardley, Knight 
Governor & Captaine general of Vir- | 


ginia, having sente his sumons all 
over the Country, as well to invite 
those of the Counsell of Estate that 
were absente as also for the election 
of Burgesses, there were chosen and 
appeared: 
(Here follows a list of the repregenta- 
tives) ie 
The most convenient place we 
could finde to sitt in was the Quire 
of the Churche where Sir George 
Yeardley, the Governour, being sett 
down in his accustomed place, those 
of the Counsel of Estate sate nexte 


him on both handes, excepte onely | 


the Secretary then appointed Speak- 
er, who sate right before him, John 
Twine, clerke of the General assem- 
bly, being placed nexte the Speaker, 
and Thomas Pierse, the Sergeant, 
standing at the barre, to be ready | 
for any Service the Assembly should | 
comaund him. But forasmuche as | 
men’s affaires doe little prosper 
where God's service is neglected, all 
the Burgesses tooke their places in 
the Quire till a prayer was said by 
Mr Bucke, the Minister, that it 
would please God to guide and 
sanctifie all our proceedings to his 
owne glory and the good. of this 
Plantation. Prayer being ended, to 
the intente that as we had begun at 
God Almighty, so we might proceed 
wth awful and due respecte towards 
the Lieutenant, our most gratious 
and dread Soveraigne, all the Bur- 
gesses were intreatted to retyre 
themselves into the body of the 
Churche, w*" being done, before they 
were fully admitted, they were 
called in order and by name, and 
so every man (none staggering at 
it) tooke the oathe of Supremacy, 
and then entred the Assembly... . 
These obstacles removed, the 
Speaker, who a long time had bene 
extreame sickly and therefore not 
able to pass through long har- 
rangues, delivered in briefe to the | 
whole assembly the occasions of | 
their meeting. Which done, he read 
unto them the comission for estab- 
lishing the Counsell of Estate and 
the general Assembly, wherein their 
duties were described to the life. 
Having thus prepared them, he 
read over unto them the greate | 
Charter, or commission of privi- | 
ledges, orders and lawes, sent by Sir | 
George Yeardly out of Englande. 
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Ruins of the tower of the old,brick church at Jamestown, Va. 
This brick tower belonged to the Fourth Church. The Third Church, in which 
the Virginia Assembly was held, was a frame building and was at a point just 
behind this tower. 


Tercentenary Celebration 


This number of the Bulletin is devoted to the Tercentenary of the 
Coming of the Pilgrims and of the First Legislative Assembly, two import- 
ant and significant events in the development of our state and national 
institutions of freedom. These events have more than local significance. 
The people of all the states have reason to remember them with gratitude. 
Especially is it desirable that our children keep in heart and mind these 
landmarks of liberty. 

Our State Historian, Doctor Sullivan, has found special reasons for 
celebrating these events in this State: 

“The Pilgrims who landed in Massachusetts were the ancestors of settlers who 
spread into all parts of our great Union. In our own State they settled the eastern 
half of Long Island and the institutions which they brought with them became 
those of New York State. They spread into the valley of the Hudson and along 
the shores of Lake Champlain. Still others spread into the country of the Genesee 
and were among the pioneer settlers of Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. It is for 
this reason that New York State is particularly interested in the celebration of the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary. Our State is also interested in the celebration of the meet- 
ing of the First Legislative Assembly in America, for it was this form of institution 
that spread not only to this State but to all of the states of our Union.” 

Other specific reasons will be found locally and by other states. But 
after all our chief reason for celebrating these events is our debt to those 
early settlers for the ideals they carried in their hearts and to which they | 
gave first expression in the free institutions which have now become uni- 
versal in our land and which we desire to keep before our eyes and to 
perpetuate. 

Joun H. FINtey 
PROGRAM 


The committee on education of the Sulgrave Institution which has the 
program for schools and colleges in hand suggests that teachers and others 
make use of the following days so that as far as possible there will be 
celebrations simultaneously throughout the country in the year 1920, on 
June 4-6, November 11, 24-28, December 19, 20: 


1 Periods of instruction about the origin of the free institutions of 
America: Magna Charta, the common law, the jury system, cir- 
cuit courts, Petition of Right, Bill of Rights, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution; about the speaking and writing of the 
English language. 

2 Friday, June 4: First Legislative Assembly in America held at 
Jamestown, Virginia, July 30-August 2, 1619. 

3 Saturday, June 5: Games and pageants. 

4 Sunday, June 6: Lessons used for Tercentenary subjects. 

5 Thursday, November 11: The Mayflower Compact signed Novem- 
ber 11, 1620. 

6 Wednesday, November 24: Pupils in the schools of villages and 
cities named after English villages and cities to write, sign and 
send a letter addressed to the pupils of the schools in those English 
places. 


The Coming of the Pilgrims 


It was three hundred years ago 
that the Pilgrims set out from Eng- 
land to find homes in this new land. 
For some time they had been so- | 
journing in Holland, to which coun- | 
try they had gone for the sake of 
enjoying the liberty to worship ac- | 
cording to the dictates of their con- | 
science. In that foreign land they 
found that their children were losing 
their English nationality and were 
likely to become identified with the 
Dutch people. So for that and other 
reasons they set out upon their 
perilous journey across the Atlantic. 

They were our first immigrants to 
that section which we now know as 
New England, and as immigrants it 
is interesting to compare the hard- 
ships through which they went with 
those which are encountered by the 
more recent comers to our shores. 
They set out in small vessels not 
much larger in size than many of 
our-pleasure yachts. The journey 
sometimes occupied as much as 
three months and the perils of ship- 
wreck were great. Even when they 
landed they were in danger of attack 
by the savages who lived along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and when they 


_ went to sleep at night it was in fear 


that before morning broke they 
might find themselves attacked by 
blood-thirsty enemies. In the day 
time when they did their daily 
chores they had to be constantly on 
the watch. On Sundays when they | 
went to church they were under 
arms. Death by starvation was one 
of their ever-present dangers, and 
for many months they were on the 
verge of actual starvation. Sickness 
came among them and medicines 
and medical care were difficult to 
find. Of the hundred and two 
people that came in the Mayflower, 
fifty had died by the following 
March. 

Contrast with these conditions the 
journey of the modern immigrant, 
who comes over in steel-clad vessels 
of many thousand tons burden; the 
idea of shipwreck is virtually absent 
from his mind; wireless telegraphy 
keeps him in constant touch with 
both shores of the Atlantic; when 
he arrives he has no fear of attack 
by hostile savages; he knows that 
a beneficent government will see 
that he does not starve; and he is 


| confident that if he is ill medicines 


and medical care will be provided | 


| for him. 


On November 9, 1620, these pil- 


| grims came to anchor in Cape Cod 


| the advise of 


7 November 25-27: Thanksgiving Day addresses ; games and pageants. | 


8 Sunday, November 28, and Sunday, December 19: Special exercises 
with reference to the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth on 
December 20, 1620. 


9 Monday, December 20: Written essays, lectures, addresses in the 


schools and colleges. Use moving pictures and stereopticon slides 


where these are obtainable. 


bay, and on November 11th, while 
still on board, they drew up the 
world-famous Mayflower compact 
for their own government. When 
they had landed they tried for a 
time to carry on a communistic 
form of society by which they all | 
tilled the land in common. This 
plan did not work out well and they 
had to abandon this system. This 
is recorded in the words of their 
chronicler, William Bradford: 


So they begane to thinke how they | 
might raise as much corne as they 
could, and obtaine a beter crope then 
they had done, that they might not still | 
thus languish in miserie. At length, after | 


much debate of things, the Gov® (with 
amongest 


the cheefest 


them) gave way that they should set 
corne every man for his owne perticu- 
ler, and in that regard trust to them 


| selves; in all other things to goe on in 


the generall way as before. And so 
assigned to every family a parcell of 
land, according to the proportion of 
their number for that end, only for 
present use (but made no devission for 
inheritance), and ranged all boys and 
youth under some familie. This had 
very good success; for it made all hands 
very industrious, so as much more corne 
was planted then other waise would 
have bene by any means the Gov" or 
any other could use, and saved him a 
great deall of trouble, and gave farr bet- 
ter contente. The women now wente 
willingly into the feild, and took their 
litle-ons with them to set corne, which 
before would aledg weakness, and ina- 


| bilitie; whom to have compelled would 


have bene thought great tiranie and 
oppression. 

The experience that was had in this 
commone course and condition, tried 
sundrie years, and that amongst godly 
and sober men, may well evince the 
vanitie of that conceite of Platos and 
other ancients, applauded by some of 
later times;— that the taking away of 
propertie, and bringing in communitie 
into a comone wealth, would make 
them happy and florishing; as if they 
were wiser than God. For this com- 
munitie (so farr as it was) was found 
to breed much confusion and discon- 
tent, and retard much imployment that 
would have been to their benefite and 
comforte. For the yong-men that were 
most able and fitte for labour and ser- 
vice did repine that they should spend 
their time and st.eingth to worke for 
other mens wives and children, with out 
any recompence. The strong, or man 
of parts, had no more in devission of 
victails and cloaths, then he that was 
weake and not able to doe a quarter the 
other could; this was thought injuestice. 
The aved and graver men to be ranked 
and equalised in labours, and victails, 
cloaths, etc., with the meaner and 
yonger sorte, thought it some indignite 
and disrespect unto them. And for 
mens Wives to be commanded to doce 
servise for other men, as dresing their 
meate, washing their cloaths, etc., they 
deemd it a kind of slaverie, neither 
could many hustands well brooke it. 
Upon the poynte all being to have alike, 
and all to doe alike, they thought them 
selves in the like condition, and one as 
good as another; and so, if it did not 
cut of those relations that God hath 
set amongest men, yet it did at least 
much diminish and take of the mutuall 
respects that should be preserved 
amongst them. And would have bene 
worse if they had been men of another 
condition, 


Even before the Pilgrims had set- 
tled at Plymouth other settlements 
of Englishmen had been made in 
Virginia. These settlers to the 
south had encountered all of the 
dangers and privations that their 
brethren to the north were to under- 
go. The Virginians had likewise 
tried a system of communism by 
which the land was held and culti- 
vated in common. This suited the 
lazy ones, who thus lived on the 
fruits of the labor of the more in- 
dustrious, but it was largely respon- 
sible for “ starving time,” when all 
of the five hundred settlers except 
sixty died. 

The southern settlers, like those 
of the north, felt the need of estab- 
lishing a form of government and 
a year before the Pilgrims landed 
the ‘first legislative assembly met 
in Virginia, on July 30, 1619. It is 
fitting, therefore, that in the year 
1920 we should celebrate not only 
the anniversary of the Mayflower 
compact, but also that of the estab- 
lishment of the first legislative 
assembly in Virginia. 
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VILLAGE CELEBRATIONS 


As far as possible it is hoped that the teachers and school children 
will participate in the celebrations held by the citizens in the villages and 
cities. A village celebration committee has these in charge. Information 
may be obtained from the chairman, John R. Ellis, at Morrisville, Madison 
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Miss Constance D. Mackay of the War Camp Community Service, | 
1 Madison av., New York, N. Y., has had complete charge of the compila- 
tion of the material relating to pageants, recitations etc. 

The secretary of the committee on education which has charge of 
the tercentenary celebrations in the schools is Dr James Sullivan, State | 
Historian, Albany, N. Y. 

The headquarters of the Sulgrave Institution, John A. Stewart, chair- 
man of the executive committee, are at 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Model of the Mayflower 
No picture or description of the Mayflower as it actually was has come down 


to us There is no reason to suppose that it was in general appearance not like 
the pctures and descriptions which we have of other vessels at that time. 


- 


The Mayllower Compact 


Taken from the original manuscript of William Bradford, one of the Pilgrims 
and the author of the “ History of the Plimouth Plantation.” 
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Coming of the Pilgrims 








1620 


BOOKS 


1 For Virginia and the First Legislative Assembly 
“ Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett. Century Co., New York, N. Y. (juvenile) 
“ Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 
“John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of print but can be found in most 
lib m 
_ Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scribners, New York, N. Y. 
“My Lady Pokahontas ” by J. E. Cook. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
“Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
M f . . 
i. The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass. (juvenile) 
“To Have and To Hold” by Mary Johnston. 
Mass. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 


York, N. Y. . 
“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. 


N.Y 


American Book Co., New York, 


2 For the Pilgrims 
“ A Little Captive Lad” by Beulah Marie Dix. Samuel French, New York, nm. E. 
“A Little Pilgrim’s Progress,” a play by Constance D. Mackay. Samuel French, 
New York, N. Y. , 
“A Nameless Nobleman” by Jane G. Austin. 
Mass. 


Pilgrim Book Shop, Plymouth, 


Sutherland, obtained through Samuel French, New York, N. 


“A Story of the Pilgrims” by Roland Usher. Macmillan Company, New York, | 


N. Y. 
“ Betty Alden” by Jane G. Austin. ' 
= Finding the Mayfiower,” a play by Blanche Proctor Fisher. 


Co., Boston, Mass. 


Pilgrim Book Shop, Plymouth, Mass. 
Walter Baker & 


“ Founders of Our Country” by F. E. Coe, containing the story of Miles Stand- 


ish, Captain of Plymouth. American Book Co., New York, N.Y. 
“Four American Indians” by Whitney and Perry. This contains the story of 
King Phillip and Massasoit and his two sons. ; 
me Stare of Plymouth” by James Otis. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 
“Patriotic Plays and Pageants” by C. D. Mackay. Contains a Pilgrim Play. 
“Standish of Standish” by Jane G. Austin. Pilgrim Book Store, Plymouth, 
M . . 
ae Standish of Standish,” a play by Annie Russel Marble. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. fA 
a Stories of American Life and Adventure” by Edward Eggleston, containing 
stories of women in Indian Wars. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish” by Eugene Presby, a play. Samuel French, 
New York, N. Y. 
DISPLAY OF PICTURES AND MODELS 
a Pictures may be obtained from the Perry Picture Company, Malden, 
Mass.; Curtis and Cameron, Boston, Mass., and other companies, whose 
catalogs it would be well to get and consult. For example the first named 


company has the following: 


1331 “ Embarkation of the Pilgrims” by Wier 
1332 ‘“ Landing of the Pilgrims” by Rothernel 
1336 “ Pilgrim Exiles” by Boughton 

1337. “ john Alden and Prisciila ” by Boughton 
1339 “ Pilgrims Going to Church” by Boughton 


Similar subjects for the Virginia colony may also be had. The prints 
cost 7 cents each, but no order is taken for less than five. 

b Pictures by Frederic Remington in color such as: The Indian with 
a Canoe; The Indian Praying to the Great Spirit; An Indian Hunting, etc. 

c Pilgrim and Virginia scene with dolls dressed in appropriate cos- 
tumes made by the pupils. 


have the dolls stood up against it. : 
d Posters. These may be designed by local artists or by pupils in the 
drawing classes. 
e Models, showing a Pilgrim or Virginia interior, furniture and uten- 
sils, a log cabin, a church, etc. 
GAMES 


Stool Ball 


“ Fifty Famous Stories Retold” by James Baldwin. American Book Co., New | 


“A Rose o’ Plymouth Town,” a play by Beulah Marie Dix and Evelyn Greenleaf | 


American Book Co., New York, N. Y. | 


Have a man in the stocks, a woman in the | 


pillory. Use green canton flannel over a bowl to represent a hillock and | high school age. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


be found in “ Mary of Plymouth” by James Otis (American Book Co., 
New York City, price 44 cents). 
Recitations appropriate for story-telling will be found below. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


(A bibliography may be found in the List of References on Pageants 
in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library for October, 1916. Price 
10 cents.) 


Communities, Colleges and High Schools 


“A Dream of Gold” or “ The Settlement of Jamestown,” a pageant-play 
from “ Dramatized Scenes from American History” by Augusta Steven- 
son. Excellent for high school use. Best obtainable play of Jamestown 
| settlement.. Absolutely authentic in dialog and action. Indoor setting, 4 
| acts. Screen scenery will have to be used to indicate the four different 
scenes. 
| producing it, a whole high school could best be used. There are Indians, 

Cavaliers, settlers, sailors etc. Each speaking part is short. There are 
| twelve or more girls as fine ladies and wives of settlers; all the rest of the 
| parts are for boys. This pageant-play introduces such characters as: Capt. 
john Smith, Pocahontas, Powhatan, Lord Delaware, Sir Thomas Gates, 
George Percy, Mrs Forrest, etc. Costumes: Cavalier and Indian. Plays 
about 1% hours. Time, 1606 to 1609. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
| Mass., price $1.25. No royalty. 

“For Love of Liberty,’ a pageant-scene by Elizabeth B. Grim- 
ball. A tercentenary pageant-scene, to be acted out of doors. From 
twenty-five to fifty participants as symbolic characters, historical characters 
and chorus. This pageant-scene is especially designed to commemorate 
the First Legislative Assembly in Virginia. The text contains full descrip- 
tions of staging, music, costumes, so that the scene will be available for 
use by any community or school. Can be had in mimeographed form from 
Community Service, 1 Madison av., New York City, price 25 cents. 

“ Raleigh, Shepherd of the Ocean.” A tercentenary masque by Fred- 
erick H. Koch, written around the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, showing his 
influence both in the old world and the new. This masque is now being pro- 
duced as part of the tercentenary celebration in North Carolina. It has 
speaking parts for not less than thirty people, and can be given with a cast 
of from two hundred to three hundred players. It shows scenes of both 
adventure and court life, with a fine chance for colorful costumes. Fine as 
the production of the masque is, it has been so cleverly arranged that it can 
be produced for not more than $500. It can be had in typewritten form 
only. For permission to use, address the author, Frederick H. Koch, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Royalty o: $10 for each per- 
formance, payable to author. 

“ Allison’s Lad” from “ Allison’s Lad and Other Martial Interludes ” 
by Beulah Marie Dix. 
age. Time of 1648. Scene: a simpie English interior. 





Recommended by 


well as dramatic strength. The play shows the courage of a number of 
Cavaliers when taken captive by the Round-heads, and in especiai the 
courage of one young Cavalier, Allison’s Lad. Published by Henry Holt 
& Co., New York City, price $1.35. 

“Tne Captain ot the Gate” from “ Allison’s Lad and Other Martial 
Interludes ” by Beulah Marie Dix. One act play for six men, or boys of 
Simple interior setting. A p.ay of Cromwell’s time show- 
ing the magnificent valor of a party of royalists who would die rather than 
surrender. Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York City, price $1.35. 

“The Fountain of Youth” from “Plays of the Pioneers” by C. 
D. Mackay. A one-act pageant-play which can be given indoors or 
out of doors. 


tain. Six speaking parts — three men, three women, and at least twenty 





A Colonial Game 
The players sit on stools arranged in circle. The player who is “It” 
tries to hit the stools (not the players) with a ball made of yarn. The 
players can ward off the ball by use of their hands only. If a player’s 
stool is hit, then that player is “ It.” 


Indian Games 


(From “ Indian Games and Dances” by Alice C. Fletcher, published by | 
C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston, Mass.) 


Double Ball 

Properties: One double ball; as many sticks as players, red and 
yellow head-bands, equal in number, for the two sides of players. 

Directions: The double-ball should be made in the following manner: | 
A strip of leather or of strong, closely woven brown cloth from 15 to 20 
inches long. For 6 inches from both ends the strip should be about 7 
inches wide; the portion of the strip between these wide ends should be 
about 3 inches wide. The wide ends are to form the pouches, and the 
narrower middle section the band to connect the two pouches. The two 
edges of the strip should be lapped and strongly sewed the entire length of 
the strip, except a small opening about an inch long left on the side of 
each of the pouches. Through this opening the pouches are filled with dry 
sand, then the edges are securely sewed together so that no sand can escape. 
These pouches are the “balls.” The sides of the pouches should be 
decorated with designs painted in bright colors and a little tuft or tassel of 
red yarn fastened at the middle of the bottom of the pouch. The sticks 
should be about 32 inches long, not too heavy and somewhat pointed at 
one end that is slightly curved. Each stick should be marked by an indi- 
vidual device so that it can be claimed by its owner. 

Two wickets, made by crotched poles about 51% to 6 feet high, having | 
a bar fastened across the top, are placed in line with each other, one at the 
east, the other at the west, and as far apart as the limit of the grounds 
will permit. A red streamer to be tied to the eastern wicket and a yellow 
streamer to the western wicket. 

The players are divided into two parties of equal numbers and lots 
should be drawn to decide which side shall have the eastern goal, and all 
of that side must wear red head-bands; the other side must wear yellow 
head-bands to show that theirs is the western goal. 

An umpire must be chosen, to whom belongs the duty of tossing the | 
ball when necessary ; to keep the score, and to settle any disputes. 

To make a point the ball must be tossed so as to hang on the crossbar 
of the wicket. An agreement must be made as to how many points shall 
constitute the game. 





i or opposite. The umpire takes a place between the 
two lines and as near as possible to the middle of the rows. When all are 
in readiness the double ball is tossed by the umpire straight up into the air 
and all those whose places are near the middle of the rows watch the descent 
of the “ ball” and try to catch on their sticks the connecting cord of the 
double-ball. If one succeeds, she tries to send it down the line toward the 
goal of her side; those of the opposite side try to prevent success to this 
movement and to send the “ ball” in the other direction. 

~The “ball” should not be allowéd €6 touch the ground from the’ time 
it is tossed until it is lodged on the wicket. The side that lets the “ball” 
fall to the ground loses a count, and the side that keeps the “ball” up 
until it reaches the goal scores two points equal to four counts. d 





Follow My Leader 
This game is widely played among the Indian tribes, particulafly by 
the boys, and also by the girls. The leader improvises the steps the 
movements, which all who follow must repeat and keep time to the 
It has been handed down from one generation of young folk to another — 
for how many, “ nobody knows.” 


Song: Follow my leader where’er he goes; 


What he’ll do next, nobody knows. 


The game: A leader is chosen, and all who join in the game mist go 
where he goes, dance as he dances, move the arms, hands and feet as he 
does, The skipping and dancing must be in exact time with the song that 
all must sing. The game gives opportunity for fancy steps, winding intri- | 
cate figures, “ cutting capers” and merry pranks. 
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STORY-TELLING 


A story teller in Pilgrim costume should visit libraries, schools, garks, 
playgrounds, parish houses, etc. Excellent material for story-telling will 


| sees a vision of America in the future years. 


_ and Pageants.” 


‘eminine dancers. 
duced by numerous teachers’ training schools. 
City, price $1. 

“The Pilgrims.” This pageant was published in the April (1920) 
number of the Woman’s Home Companion. It can be produced by cities, 
towns and villages, and can be made simple or elaborate. It requires 


Can be used by high schools; and has already been pro- 
Harper Bros., New York 


| a cast of from one hundred and fiity to hve hundred men, women and 


children. This pageant deals with the early settlement of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, where one of the Pilgrims, half dreaming over his book, 
Through this vision all the 
great men and women of America appear, thus making the pageant relate 
definitely to the whole country, north, east, south and west. The pageant 
contains dialogs, pantomime, tableaux and processional effects as well 
as symbolic dances, folk dances, etc. Full stage directions and practica’™ 
suggestions for the costumes accompany the pageant text. No royalty. 
“A Rose o’ Plymouth Town” by Beulah Marie Dix and Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland, can be ordered from Samuel French, 28 W. 38th st., 
New York City, price 50 cents. A play in four acts, four male and four 
female characters. Two scene settings; one a Pilgrim interior, the other 
a wood in Plymouth; or can be given in one interior scene if desired. Plays 
two hours. Has had professional production and very wide use. A charm- 
ing poetic and highly interesting play, absolutely authentic. Filled with 
dramatic suspense. It tells the story of Rose de La Noye, a Pilgrim of 
French descent, who plays havoc with the hearts of Pilgrim men; and 
who comes near marrying the wrong man through a lover’s misunder- 
standing. The play is replete with picturesque situations, and has much 
humor. Pilgrim costumes. There is a royalty of $10 for performances by 
amateurs ; but the play is well worth it. Full directions for costuming and 


| staging. 


“Standish of Standish,” by Annie Russel Marble, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., at $1. A dramatization of 
Jane G. Austin’s novel of that name. The play is in three acts and six 
scenes, with one interior used throughout. Five females and five male 
characters. The play tells the romance of Priscilla, John Alden and Miles 
Standish. There is a secondary love story; and a good deal of interest 
is developed by the comedy character of Desire Minter. The play is 
authentic, and the dialog lifelike and full of quaint turns of speech. 
Full descriptions of scene setting and action. No royalty. 

“The Courtship of Miles Standish” by Eugene W. Presby. 
A play in one act dramatizing the Longfellow story, published by Samuel 
French, 28 W. 38th st., New York City at 25 cents. It has two male and 
two female characters. The scene is a Pilgrim interior. Pilgrim costumes, 
easy to give. Plays 25 minutes. No royalty. _ 


Elementary Schools 


Indian ceremonials and pageant material can be found in “ Indian | 


Games and Dances with Native Songs” by Alice C. Fletcher. 

“The Pageant of Patriots,” by C. D. Mackay from “ Patriotic Plays 
This is an outdoor pageant in which from two hundred to 
five hundred school children can be used. It deals with scenes from the 

outh of Pocahontas, Captain John Smith, George Washington, Daniel 
oone, etc. Full directions for costuming, music and dances. Each of the 
pageant episodes. can be used as a separate one-act play if so desired. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y., price $1.35, no royalty. 

“The Road to Tomorrow,” a pageant by Josephine Thorp 
designed to celebrate the tercentenary. Can be given indoors or out of 
doors. Twenty-three main speaking characters, and at least twenty extras. 
Valuable in that boys and girls may be used as these characters inter- 
changeably. Splendid opportunity for pretty dances and inexpensive 
symbolic costumes. Full directions accompany the text. Contains such 
characters as The Spirit of Yesterday, The Spirit of Our Nation, The 
Year 1620, The Year 1920, etc. Can be had in mimeographed form from 
The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington av., New York, N. Y., price 35 cents. 

“White Aprons,” by Anna M. Liitkenhouse and Margaret Knox, 
from Maud Wilder Goodwin's story of that name, to be found in “ Story 
and Play Readers,” volume 111, (8th year). This play has its scenes 
in the late Cavalier period in Virginia. Its story deals with Bacon's 
Rebellion and the burning of Jamestown. It is excellent for grammar 
grades. Six boys, three girls for speaking parts, at least twenty extras. 
Seven scenes, indoor and outdoor. As these scenes are very short, reversi- 
ble screen scenery should be used; brown on one side and forest green 
on the other. When an indoor scene is being used, turn the brown side 
of the screen toward the audience; when an outside scene is being used, 
turn the green side toward the audience. These screens should be hinged 
just as Japanese screens are and should be firmly covered with brown and 











the Department of Education at Washington as showing a fine idealism as | 


Recounts the search for the fountain of youth by Ponce de | 
Leon and his followers, and a dream he had while searching for the foun- | 


This is filled with excellent short material. | 





erFen burlap or denim. Century Co., New York, N. Y., price $1.20. No 
L1oyalty. 
“In the Good Old Days” by Norah Archibald Smith from “ Plays, 


Pantomimes and Tableaux for Children,” published by Moffat, Yard and 


There are fifty-eight speaking parts, and about twenty extras. In| 


One act play for six men, or boys of high school | 
| tomime. 


Co., New York City, price $1 net. This is a one-act play with four scenes, 
for which one interior scene can be used throughout. It has prologues 
spoken by Father Time and his Hour Glass. It might almost be called a 
‘short play in four acts for children. Two girls and five boys. Ages run 
from 11 to 15 years. Plays about an hour. Concerns the adventures of 
two children of today who crawl through an ancient fireplace into yester- 
day, and find themselves in stern Pilgrim times. The pleasures children 
have today compared to what they had then are interestingly and amus- 
ingly shown. Excellent authentic dialog and humorous situations. A 
vety fine play for children. No royalty. 

“A Little Pilgrim’s Progress” by C. D. Mackay, published by 
Samuel French, 26 W. 38th st., New York, N. Y., price 25 cents. One- 
act play. Setting, a Pilgrim interior. Eight boys, four girls, in ages 
ranging from 8 to 13 years. This is a morality play, after the manner of 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” A little Pilgrim at Dame Decision’s 
Inn meets with False Pride, Honesty, Steadfastness etc. Authentic 
dialog. No royalty. 

“The First Thanksgiving Dinner,” by Marjorie Benton Cook. One- 
act play. Could be arranged so that it could be given indoors or outdoors; 
but preferably indoors. Seven boys and three girls of 12 to 14 years of age. 
Plays 25 minutes. Can be ordered from the Drama League Book Shop, 
7 E, 32d st., New York, N. Y., price 15 cents. No royalty. 

“Finding the Mayflower,” by Blanche Proctor Fisher, published 
by Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton pl., Boston, Mass., price 
15 cents. A piay in one act. Seven girls or if prologue is included eight 
girls and cne boy. Ages 8 to 14 years. Plays 25 minutes. Scene: interior 
of a Pilgrim home. The play concerns the hunt for the first mayflowers, 
and has a surprise ending. There is considerable humor in the play. An 
excellent play for the cast of all girls. No royalty. 

“ The Life of the Corn.” An Indian drama in five dances with authentic 
Indian music and choruses. Can be found in “ Indian Games and Dances 
with Native Songs,” by Alice C. Fletcher, published by C. O. Birchard & 
Co., Boston, Mass., price $1. This is a superb bit of Indian pantomime. 
This particular dance-drama is that of the Omaha tribe; but as the corn 
dance and ceremonial was used by all North American Indians, it is 
adaptable for purposes of the tercentenary celebration. In the ethnological 
notes to Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha ” will be found a description of an ancient 
dance of the corn as given by the Indian tribes of the eastern seaboard. 
“ The Life of the Corn” is simply a variant of this dance. It is rich in 
color and dramatic effects, with Indian and symbolic costumes which are 
indicated in the text. At least fifty young people can take part in it from 
12 tq 20 years of age. As many more as desired can participate. There 
must be seven special “ dance leaders ” who are skilled in dancing and pan- 
There should be an accompanying chorus of at least twenty-five 
voices. Words, music and full description of each dance are given. ‘This 
is essentially a drama for outdoor production. No royalty. 

“The Pilgrim Interlude” from “ Patriotic Plays and Pageants” by 
C. D. Mackay, published by Henry Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th st., New York, 
N. Y., price $1.35. This is an outdoor play in one act. Ten boys and 
three girls ranging in age from 8 to 14 years. Pilgrim and Indian costumes. 
The play contains an Indian solo dance. It relates the story of how Pris- 
cilla Mullins taught a little Indian girl to spin. Dialog and costumes 
authentic. Easy to produce. No royalty. 


TABLEAUX 


Sir Walter Raleigh (scenes from his life). 

Arrival of The Colonists in Virginia. 

The First Legislative Assembly. 

The “Starving Time” and The Abandonment of Jamestown. 

(The following suggestions for tableaux are taken from a celebration 
in Plymouth found in the souvenir book of Mrs Eager.) 

The Pilgrims captive in the market place in Boston, England. 

The Pilgrims in Holland. At Leyden. Embarking from Delft Haven. 

The departure from Southampton, England. (Here the English 
Merry Makers who were not Pilgrims had their Morris Dances.) 

Indian life; war dance; moon dance; Indian maidens. 

The treaty with Massasoit. 

A tea party of Ye Olde Tyme (1670). 

To these may be added the Pilgrims Farewell; The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, the wedding of Priscilla Mullins; the arrival of Squanto 
in Plymouth colony. 

The Perry, Curtis and Cameron, and other series of pictures will be 
an aid in staging tableaux. 


RECITATIONS 


“ Pocahontas,” by William Makepeace Thackeray, to be found in 
“Poems of American History.” Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

“ The First American Sailors,” by Wallace Rice. The first four verses 
only to be found on page 35 of the above collection. Powhatan 1s referred 
to in “ Dust of the Plains,” by William Rose Benet, to be found in the 
Century Magazine for March 1920. 

For spirited recitations for boys of high school ages with sweep, 
fire and swing, see “ Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads,” by Walter 
Thornbury, to be found in his poetical works or in any complete collection 
or anthology of nineteenth century English poetry. The three best of these 
are “Sally from Coventry,” “ The Cavalier’s Escape” and “The Three 
Scars.” 

“ The Landing of the Pilgrims,” by Felicia Hemans. 

“ The Mayflower,” by Alfred Noyes, a superb poem which will appear 
in the Delineator Magazine in May. 

Portions of “ Oh Pioneers,” by Walt Whitman. 

Selections from the “ Courtship of Miles Standish,” by Longfellow. 


MUSIC AND DANCING 


“ America the Beautiful,” by Katherine Lee Bates. 

“ America.” 

“ A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” Martin Luther’s hymn. 

“Gone is Now the Sullen Winter.” Pilgrim chant to be found on page 
27 of “ Patriotic Plays and Pageants,” by C. D. Mackay. This can be sung 
to the tune of “ Oxford.” 

Other songs are an old marching song of the lowlands called 
‘Fortune My Foe Why Dost Thou Frown on Me?” There is an old time 
ring to “O Hush Thee My Babie,” by Sullivan, which makes it possible 
for this celebration. 

Indian songs will be found in “ Indian Games and Dances with Native 
Songs,” by Alice Fletcher, mentioned above. 

For instrumental music see “ New England Idylls” by Edward Mac- 
Dowell, price $1.35. “ Woodland Sketches from An Indian Lodge” by 
Edward MacDowell,, price $1.25, both published by G. Schirmer, 2 E. 43d 
st., New York, N. Y. 

COSTUMES AND SCENERY 
* 


| “ Two Centuries of Costume in America,” by Alice Morse Earle 

| “ Costumes and Scenery,” by C. D. Mackay. 

' “To Have and To Hold,” by Mary Johnston (illustrated edition). 
“Story of Pocahontas,” by E. Boyd Smith (illustrated edition). 
Eggleston’s “ History of the United States.” 

“School History,” by Hart, published by the American Book Co. 

“ Mary of Plymouth,” by James Otis, published by the American Book 
Co. at 44 cents gives splendid illustrations of Pilgrims and Indian proper- 
ties, costumes and interiors and exteriors. 

Any well-illustrated Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Materials for Pilgrims costumes will be found in cotton cambric, 
unglazed; canton flannel; and cotton rep. It is a mistake to think as 
some people do, that the Pilgrims always wore black. They wore black, 
but also dark green, blue, gray, gray-green, and warm shades of maroon 
and bronze-brown. All Pilgrim women wore caps and their hair tucked 
up under them. Pilgrim girls wore their hair tucked under caps also. 
Pilgrim men and boys wore their hair “ boxed.” 

From the Dennison Tissue Paper Co. in any city where there is a 
branch of it, red brick paper at 25 cents a roll can be obtained. This is 
excellent for Pilgrim fireplaces of a late date, 1635 and on. For earlier 
date there is gray stone paper for chimney places which can be bulked 
over rolled-up newspapers to look just like a stone hearth; 25 cents a 


roll, 3 yards to the roll. 
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